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Self-portrait of Mizuki Shigeru surrounded by his most famous characters. 


Mizuki's 100th anniversary 


A titan of manga culture, MIZUKI 
Shigeru would have been 100 years old 
this year. This is his story. 


Z Japan has made a habit, in re- 
cent years, of publishing an issue de- 
voted to manga to coincide with the 
Angouléme International Comics Festival in 
France, which is increasingly focusing on this 
Japanese art form. This year, due to the Omi- 
cron epidemic, instead of taking place at the 
end of January as planned, it has been resched- 


uled for 17 to 20 March. An exhibition ded- 
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icated to MIZUKI Shigeru will be held there 
on the occasion of the centenary of his birth. 
This magazine has always had a soft spot for 
the work of this great manga master, as well as 
the output in general of the monthly magazine 
Garo where he worked. So we could not miss 
the opportunity of devoting a few pages to him 
as is our custom, we've been less concerned 
with analysing his work than trying to under- 
stand his personality, which in turn makes it 
easier to understand his work. We turned to 
people who knew him well for their opinions 
on the kind of man he was and his obsession 
with the world of yokai (spirit or demon), 


which this magazine has already featured (see 
Zoom Japan no.56, November 2017). MIZUKI 
Shigeru died on 30 November 2015 after a 
busy life devoted in large part to manga. His 
rich and varied work is part of our heritage, 
but is yet to be fully appreciated outside Japan 
even though much has already been discov- 
ered. Let's hope that the 100th anniversary of 
his birth will encourage us to take a greater in- 
terest in him. In its own way, Zoom Japan is 
helping to do this. We would like to take this 
opportunity to thank ATSUKAWA Mitsuhiro 
for his support. 

ODAIRA NAMIHEI 
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DESTINY “He was a workaholic” 


HARAGUCHI Naoko, the MIZUKI 
Shigeru’s daughter, recalls her father 
and what life with him was like. 


lot has been written about MIZUKI 
As: art, but what was he like as 
a person and particularly as a family 
man? We asked his daughter, HARAGUCHI 
Naoko, who together with her husband, man- 


ages Mizuki's work through their company, 
Mizuki Productions. 


When you were born, your father was already 
in his forties, wasn’t he? 
HARAGUCHI Naoko: Yes, that’s right. 


Asa child, how did you see your father? 

H. N.: He was a very hardworking man. He 
worked at home, but he might as well have 
been somewhere else because we never saw 
him; he drew all the time, from morning till 
night. Dinner was the only time of the day the 
whole family spent together. I usually played 
with my sister who is four years younger than 
me. We sometimes sneaked into Dad’s stu- 
dio and he let us stay if he wasn’t too busy. 
There were manga lying around everywhere, 
so we could spend hours reading them. At 
other times he would lose his patience and 
order us out. When I was a child and Dad 
was especially working on manga that were 
serialised in weekly magazines, he had an ex- 
tremely tight schedule and couldn’t afford to 
take any time off, let alone play with us. Hay- 
ing said that, he certainly adored the whole 
family. I remember that every time we had 
Sports Day or School Visiting Day (when the 
parents had an opportunity to observe their 
children’s behaviour in class and the school 
environment), I would write a letter and 
leave it on his desk, hoping he would come 
to see me. He never did (laughs), but he kept 
all my letters. 


It seems your father was an avid reader. 

H. N.: Indeed, his studio was full of books 
and documents about his favourite subjects. 
He rarely read other people’s manga — he was 
too busy creating his own stories — but he had 
a lot of books on world folklore, from religion 
to dance and social customs. And of course, he 
had lots of books and documents about ghosts 
and yokai, and not only the Japanese kind. He 
had a great interest in world culture and visit- 
ed several countries to research those subjects. 


Photo of Mizuki Shigeru on display in Kitaro Chaya, in Chofu, in the western suburbs of Tokyo. 


In a previous interview, KAMIMURA Kazuo’s 
daughter said that her mother didn’t really 
like her father’s job and lifestyle. What did 
your mother think about your father’s job? 

H. N.: She didn’t dislike it. She may have been 
surprised by the kind of life he led when they mar- 
ried and came to live in Tokyo, and she realised 
how poor he was, but she saw he was a hardwork- 
ing man with a real passion for his job, so she sup- 
ported him as well as she could. She was always 
careful not to disturb him, and when he took a 
break she was always ready with a cup of tea. 
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Mizuki started the Garo adventure from the first 
number in September 1964. 


Mizuki Shigeru never stopped drawing. 


One of Mizukt’s best-known works is a mas- 
sive multi-volume history ofthe Showa period 
(1926-1989). You were born in the 1960s, in 
the middle of the economic boom. What was 
your father’s attitude towards that period in 
Japanese history? 

H. N.: The postwar period in Japan was charac- 
terised by a huge drive to modernise the country 
and develop its industry. Science was all the rage, 
including research on atomic energy. This had 
the unfortunate side-effect of damaging the nat- 
ural environment (e.g. due to air and water pol- 
lution) and disrupting the human connections 
that had been so important in the past. Tradition 
was seen as old-fashioned and was replaced with 
a new set of values. Dad didn’t like those chang- 
es at all. As someone who felt a strong connec- 
tion with nature, he couldn’t approve of those 
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HaracucHi Naoko, Mizuki Shigeru’s daughter, at Mizuki Pro’s headquarters in Chofu where the mangaka’s family used to live. 


practices. That’s why he created many comics 
and wrote essays affirming that mankind was 
part of the natural world and had a duty to love, 
respect and even fear it. 


Growing up, what kind of relationship did 
you have with your father? 

H. N.: When I was a child I really loved draw- 
ing and was good enough to earn my teacher’s 
praise. But my classmates would just say, of 
course she’s good: her father’s a comic artist. 
This kind of comment always drove me crazy. I 
wanted to be accepted for who I was. After all, 
I had drawn that picture, not my father. From 
that moment on, I tried to keep my identity se- 
cret [MIZUKI was her father’s pen name, while 
she was known by their real surname, Mura]. 
Now, of course, I’m proud of my heritage and 
take every opportunity to talk about him and 
his art, but until I joined Mizuki Pro when 
I was in my mid-30s, I never volunteered this 
information, and only grudgingly revealed my 
father’s identity if someone asked me. 


I read somewhere that you were even bullied 
for being M1zuxt’s daughter. 
H. N.: That’s my sister. She was made fun of be- 


cause Dad was famous for drawing yokai. “You 
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know yokai don't exist?” she was told by anoth- 
er kid. “So your father is a liar!” She ran home 
from school crying. 


Did you ever think about becoming a manga 
artist yourself? 

H. N.: The idea of working in manga or anime 
appealed to me, but I always worried about liv- 
ing in my father’s shadow. It’s hard to live up to 
expectations when your father is such a huge 
cultural icon. I actually helped my father for a 
short time. As you know, his drawings have so 
much detail. Well, he asked me to add all those 
tiny dots in the pictures, which is hard and tedi- 
ous work. As you can imagine, I soon got bored 
and tired of it, at which point he came to the 
conclusion that I had no enthusiasm for manga 
and never asked me again. 


If you have a real passion for the art, you 
should be willing to undertake even the most 
lowly of tasks, right? 

H. N.: Exactly. When someone starts as an 
assistant, they have to handle such tasks as 
drawing frame borders and filling up spaces 
with black ink. Drawing dots, by the way, was 
one of my father’s assistants’ main tasks. It may 
look simple, but it’s not because you must have 


a steady hand and those hundreds or thousands 
of dots must all look the same. 


Speaking of assistants, even TsUGE Yoshiha- 
ru (see Zoom Japan no.68, Febraury 2019) 
worked for your father, didn’t he? 

H. N.: Yes, he worked with Dad in the second 
half of the 1960s, though calling him an assis- 
tant would do him an injustice. After all, by the 
time he started helping Dad he was already a 
well-respected manga artist. He used to live not 
far from our house, above a ramen shop, and 
he often came to help. There were times when 
Dad ran out of good plot ideas and he'd ask 
TsuGE for suggestions. Also, Dad had prob- 
lems drawing female characters, while TsuGE 
was famous for his cute girls, so he was always 
entrusted with drawing them. Another assis- 
tant who would become a famous artist was 
IKEGAMI Ryoichi. He came from Osaka and 
worked with us for almost two years before 
starting his solo career. 


On average, how many assistants worked for 
your father at any given time? 

H. N.: The peak was in the 1960s, when he 
was really busy and employed seven or eight 
assistants, but the average was probably more 


like five. He renovated and enlarged our house, 
adding more rooms and an attic, so the assis- 
tants could live with us. By the 1980s, when he 
decided to work less because it was affecting his 
health, they were down to two or three. 


And did your mother look after everybody 
like in a sumo stable? 

H. N.: No, it wasn’t like that. We shared the 
same kitchen and everyone did their own cook- 
ing. But when a deadline approached, every- 
body got incredibly busy, so my mother would 
cook for the whole staff. Most assistants were 
young single men who had moved to Tokyo and 
missed their families, so my mother’s food was 
very popular with them. 


Your father was famous not only for his work 
but also for his original and unconventional 
way of life. Did you feel the same while he 
was alive? 

H.N.: It’s hard to notice those things when you 
grow up with that person and see him every 
day. For you, whatever he does or says is just 
the norm. Even the fact that he was missing his 
left arm (he'd lost it during the war) was some- 
thing I accepted matter-of-factly, even more so 
because he did everything without any help. 
The only thing he couldn’t do was cut his fin- 
gernails (laughs), so he’d ask my mother. Then, 
one day, when I was in junior high, we went out 
for a walk, and for the first time I noticed that 
people did a double take when they saw he only 
had one arm. That when I realised that being 
one-armed was anything but normal, and other 
people regarded it as something weird or scary. 
But Dad just didn’t mind. He didn’t care what 
others thought about him. He would even wear 
short-sleeved shirts without trying to hide the 
fact that he was missing an arm. Thinking back 
about his lifestyle and mind set, I see now that 
he was different. Japanese society encourages 
people to conform to non-written rules and 
common customs, and everybody tends to be- 
have the same in public, but my father carried 
on in his own way without caring how he was 
judged. He didn’t understand what was wrong 
with being different. 


He was fundamentally a free spirit, wasn’t he? 
H. N.: Yes, though, admittedly, there were 
times when he went too far, like when he was 
stopped by the police for riding a very old bicy- 
cle while only wearing what at first sight looked 
like underwear (laughs). He did his share of em- 
barrassing things. 


In pictures and video footage, your father 
looks like a very kind, laidback, happy-go- 
lucky person. However, I read that growing 
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NonNonBa evokes Mizuki's childhood in Tottori. 


up in Sakaiminato he was considered a bully 
and a problem child. 

H. N.: Indeed, at the time he was a typical 
gakidaisho (kids gang leader). On his first day 
of elementary school, he looked for the tough- 
est-looking kid in his class and beat him up to 
make sure everybody understood who was the 
boss. He was big and strong and quickly became 
the leader of a gang of similar troublesome chil- 
dren. They often fought with other gangs to 
gain control of the area. They thought nothing 
of using sticks and throwing stones, and he of- 
ten came home covered in blood. But he wasn’t 
just a selfish bully; he took care of his “soldiers” 
and didn’t try to rule by fear. That, at least, is 
what he used to say. 


MIZUKI Shigeru is famous for devoting his life 
to researching and drawing yokai (some 800 of 
them in Japan alone). Why do you think your 
father was so fascinated by yokai? 

H. N.: While growing up in Sakaiminato, he 
met an old woman named KAGEYAMA Fusa 
who sometimes worked at his home to help out. 
In Sakaiminato, there is a tendency to call peo- 
ple who serve the gods and Buddha Non-non- 
san, and she was the wife of a shaman, so people 
called her NonNonBa. She often took Dad to 
Shofuku-ji, a temple about 2 kilometres from 
his house, where there’s a map of hell on display 
in the main hall. It was such a powerful and 
frightening depiction of hell that it had a lasting 
impact on his impressionable mind. That pic- 
ture and NonNonBa’ tall, scary tales revealed 
the existence of another world populated by 
spirits to my father. 


Your father was also a philosopher of sorts. 


FOCUS a 


He’s famous, among other things, for coming 
up with “Seven Rules to Be Happy”. 


1. Don’t aim for success, honour or victory. 

2. Keep doing the things you can't help doing. 
3. Pursue what you enjoy, don’t compare your- 
self to others. 

4. Believe in your talent. 

5. Be aware that talent and income are unre- 
lated. 

6. Be lazy. 

7. Believe in the invisible world. 


Why did he write them? 

H. N.: It was mainly his editor’s idea, to express 
in a simple way the message he wanted to con- 
vey. His experience as a manga artist, for exam- 
ple, had taught him that even if you work hard 
and do what you believe in, you may not be suc- 
cessful, but that does not mean you should give 
up. Rule #2 is also very important. When as- 
piring artists confessed to him they had doubts 
about continuing to draw manga and asked for 
his advice, hed reply that you should become 
obsessed with what you're doing to the point 
that you don’t care about other people’s opin- 
ions. My father endured many years of hardship 
before finally breaking through when he was al- 
ready in his 40s, but he never gave up because he 
couldn’t help but draw. 


Arguably the most famous of them is Rule #6: 
be lazy. 
H. N.: Yes, and many people misunderstand its 
meaning. They think he was saying one should 
be idle in life, doing as little work as possible. 
However, what he really meant was that you 
should work like crazy when you're young, so 
that when you're older you can sit back and en- 
joy life at a slower pace because true happiness is 
not just about working hard. He'd learned this 
piece of wisdom from the Tolai, the inhabitants 
of Rabaul Island with whom he had become 
friends during the war. Indeed, when you look 
at the kind of life he led in the 1960s and early 
70s, he was anything but lazy. Probably because 
he found success relatively late in his life, he re- 
garded manga editors like fuku no kami (gods 
of good fortune) and never refused an assign- 
ment for fear that if he turned them down they 
wouldn't ask him again. Then when he was in 
his 50s he felt a pain in his chest and collapsed. 
At that point he realised he needed a break, and 
in the following years he only worked on pro- 
jects he really liked. But he still, quite ironically, 
never put what he preached into practice. He 
was a workaholic at heart and kept drawing and 
giving interviews almost until the very end. He 
never succeeded in becoming lazy. 

INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 
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TRADITION Their Valentine’s Day now 


In Japan, this day for lovers has long been 
synonymous with chocolate. It’s still the 
gift of choice, but habits are changing. 


alentine’s Day, that supreme celebra- 
Vi of love, has long been a day when 

girls in Japan dared to make their 
feelings known by giving a box of chocolates 
or a chocolate cake to the object of their af- 
fections to try their luck. The Japanese even 
invented White Day, 14 March, so that boys 
could in their turn offer gifts to say thank you 
for the chocolates they'd received a month 
earlier. Now, this custom is changing. 
As early as the 1960s, when love matches be- 
gan to outnumber arranged marriages, Val- 
entine’s Day was reserved for lovelorn women 
to express their feelings. But the 1980s saw the 
appearance of giri-choko (obligation choco- 
late), which consists of giving (cheaper) choc- 
olates to your boss and colleagues. Over the 
past twenty years, the circle of people to whom 
chocolate can be given as a gift has grown still 
wider, and you even hear talk of tomo-choko 
(friendship chocolate). Since the arrival of the 
trade fair Salon du Chocolat in Japan in 2003 
(in Japan, this takes place in January or Feb- 
ruary), it’s been noted that increasing num- 
bers of women are buying luxury chocolates... 
for themselves. 
However, the Japanese seem to be growing tired 
of this event. The era when women dared not 
express their love without the help of the Val- 
entine’s Day ritual is well and truly over. In 2018, 
the Godiva chocolate brand issued a deliberate- 
ly provocative message encouraging “an end to 
giri-choco”, which no longer makes sense to 
many. According to UOCC statistics, 87% of 


women think giri-choko can or should disappear. 


Home-made chocolates are now very popular in Japan. 


Today, supported by surveys (by Intage in 2020 
and UOCC in 2021), 50% of women who 
buy chocolates for Valentine’s Day buy them 
for “their family”, secondly for “themselves”. 
Less than 10% are for their work colleagues or 
managers, a figure that continued to decline in 
2021, due in part to working online or worries 
about giving edible gifts. Only 7% of choco- 
lates bought represented “a declaration of love’, 
and 30% of women think they'll no longer buy 
any at all. 

But this doesn’t mean that this ritual is about 
to disappear completely. According to a study 
undertaken by LINE in 2020, two out of three 
teenage girls make their own chocolates for Val- 


entine’s Day, while only 40% of women in their 
twenties and 35% of women in their thirties do 
so. These treats are mainly made to be eaten at 
home. Shops and department stores, which re- 
alise 70% of their chocolate sales at this time of 
year, cannot afford a drastic reduction in trade. 
That’s why, this year, they’ve introduced a wide 
range of new goods available in their retail out- 
lets or for sale exclusively on line, and are even 
offering free delivery... 
In the future, it’s possible that Valentine’s Day 
might become an occasion to celebrate the fam- 
ily with whom we've spent most of our time 
since the start of the pandemic two years ago. 
SekicucH! Ryoko 


Free professional seminar 


“Authentic Japanese Cuisine: Preparing,Raw Fish & Sush 


+$ wr 


MILL 
I~ 


The Organization to Promote Japanese Restaurants Abroad (JRO) is a non-profit organization 


that aims to improve the level of Japanese cooking skills and techniques internationally. 
We will hold a demonstration and Q&A in London by a Japanese chef with a forty-year career, 


* Date: 21 March 2022 (Mon) 15:00~16:30 
# Place: Holborn, London 
< Participants: professional Japanese-style cooks and 


students of Japanese cookery 


e Number of applicants: 40 
# Seminar content: demonstration and commentary (NB no tasting) 


including experience working at several Michelin one-star restaurants. 


If you would like to attend, please complete the form below. 
https://docs.google.com/forms/d/e/1FAlpQLSfUyDGGu0nDXx7dS9DresK9liMQbFZEJ8nInGp RsC61t25UQ/viewform 
Please note that this is not a seminar for the general public. It is aimed at professionals or those who are currently studying to become professionals. 
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Matsutani Haruyo 


EATING & DRINKING 


So Restaurant 
Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


HARUYO RECIPE ngen 2° 
I | 


DINE-IN LA AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY 
€ Jay 12- fu 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
r M ucs o closed 
5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 


01 - Prepare a bain-marie by placing a cloth on * 200 g white chocolate 
the bottom of a saucepan to place a bowl on: * 6 g matcha green tea powder, sifted 
Melt the chocolate in a bowl in a bain-marie 
at 40-45°C. Choose any of the following ingredients to 
decorate 
e Candied yuzu peel, goji berries, pine nuts, 
pumpkin seeds, sunflower seeds, dried 
blueberries, dried raspberry pieces 


Essential accessories 


e Thermometer, piping bag, spatula, small 
chocolate moulds 


n 
i 
a 


02 - Remove from the pan and stir in the sifted 
matcha green tea powder. 

03 - Mix well, then cool it on the bowl of iced 
water to 24-26°C. 

04 - Reheat in the bain-marie to 38-30°C. 

05 - Check the consistency of the chocolate. 

06 - Fill the moulds with chocolate using a piping 
bag. 

07 - Tap the moulds to flatten, and decorate with 
the fruit and seeds. 


08 - Leave to harden in the fridge for 20 to 30 
minutes. Serve. ni kimonoparty € Kimono de Go 


n 
Ito Japan? CAMME 


Party organisations 
from Kids' parties to adults' parties. 


t: 0208 354 3591 e: party@kimonodego.com 


www.kimonodego.com 


The Great Wall 


Photoreporta 


KI KU Japanese Restaurant 


17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1J 7BE 
Tel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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Robin Takashi Lewis 


The Michinoku Trail provides breathtaking scenery like the Kitayamazaki Cliffs in Iwate Prefecture. 


Close to the sea and people 


The Michinoku hiking trail in the 
north-east of the Archipelago is ready 
and waiting for tourists to return. 


hen Japan reopens to internation- 
al travel, a fabulous treat awaits all 
who love hiking, forest-bathing 


and generally getting close to nature. It’s the 
Michinoku Coastal Hiking Trail. It runs for 
an astonishing 1,000 kilometers through four 
prefectures (Aomori, Iwate, Miyagi and Fuku- 
shima) in the Tohoku region of north-eastern 
Honshu, from Hachinohe in Aomori to Soma 
in Fukushima. The path takes you through 
rugged countryside, dense forests, secluded 
beaches and patchworks of rice fields. You will 
also come across many of the small fishing vil- 
lages and coastal towns devastated by the 2011 
Great East Japan Earthquake and Tsunami 
with its 13-metre-high waves. 

Tohoku is a wild, remote land. It was one of Na- 
tional Geographic’s Best Trips 2020, and one of 
Lonely Planet’s Best In Travel 2020. Yet it re- 
mains virtually unknown to tourists — for now. 
Less than 2% of foreign visitors ventured here 
in 2019. Michinoku is the old name for Toho- 
ku. It means “the end of the road”, an indication 
that it’s decidedly off the beaten track. 

The Michinoku Trail, which opened in June 
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2019, was established by the Ministry of the 
Environment to attract people to the region, in 
the hope that tourism would boost the earth- 
quake-ravaged local economies. In particular, it 
was hoped that large numbers of tourists would 
come here during the 2020 Olympics, especial- 
ly as Miyagi and Fukushima (just a two-hour 
bullet-train ride from Tokyo), hosted some of 
the games. 

If hiking 1,000 kilometers in one go sounds 
daunting (it’s reckoned to take anywhere be- 
tween six weeks and three months to com- 
plete), fear not. The Michinoku Trail compris- 
es many different sections, so you can hike just 
one section or part of one. Even just a half-day 
trip will bring you face to face with some stag- 
gering nature. 

One particularly spectacular stretch is the South 
Fudai section in Iwate Prefecture, spanning the 
glorious scenery of the Sanriku Fukko Nation- 
al Park, one of Japan’s newest National Parks 
(completed in 2013). Here you follow the rug- 
ged Sanriku coastline with its 200-metre-high 
cliffs, dip down to deserted coves bathed by 
turquoise waters, climb up and down endless 
steps, take narrow paths through hushed for- 
ests (dotted with “Beware of the Bears” signs) 
and traverse dark tunnels hand-dug by locals 60 
years ago. The highlight is the Ocean Alps — 


otherworldly rock formations rising out of the 


sea, eroded into natural arches, jagged pinnacles 
and craggy pine-tufted outcrops. 

For first-timers, the official guide recommends 
the section between Natori and Iwanuma in 
Miyagi Prefecture. Unlike the demanding 
mountainous terrain of many other sections, 
on this stretch of trail you walk the vast plain 
formed by the Natori and Abukuma rivers. The 
trail also passes very close to Sendai Airport, 
making for easy access. 

Whichever section you tackle, you'll find your- 
self moved not only by the natural beauty but 
also by the sight of towns destroyed by the 
earthquake-tsunami. For Robin Lewis, a young 
Anglo-Japanese eco-entrepreneur who walked 
600 kilometers of the trail in 2017, meeting 
local people and hearing their stories was a 
life-changing experience. 

“Walking forces you to slow down and take 
in the details, to stop and say hello and have a 
cup of tea,” he says. “What really makes places 
unique is the interactions with people. People 
make places.” 

“The tsunami claimed almost 20,000 lives and 
wiped many communities completely off the 
map, devastating hundreds of kilometres of 
coast,’ says Lewis. “Ten years on, the people 
of Tohoku are still rebuilding their lives. And, 
importantly, they are eager to welcome tourists 
from all over the world?” 


Lewis says his many encounters with local peo- 
ple “filled me with a sense of hope and optimism 
for the future”. The Japanese are renowned for 
their spirit of omotenashi (hospitality). Howev- 
er, the countless acts of random kindness that 
Robin experienced along the Michinoku Trail 
were remarkable even by Japanese standards. 
Like the man who ran up to him in a small fish- 
ing village. “He screamed ‘Hello!’ in English, 
bought me a meal and walked off without say- 
ing another word.” 

Then there was the woman who saw him walk- 
ing along the trail and told him to stop. “She ran 
into her house and brought out a chair, along 
with an ice cream and three cans of juice. We 
sat in the shade and talked until it was all gone.” 
On another occasion, Robin had an early 
morning chat with an elderly woman. “We 
parted ways, and I continued walking. A few 
hours later, I heard a car screech to a halt next 
to me. There she was, with a bag of freshly 
picked berries and sweets to give to me as an 
omiyage (souvenir)? 

Another day, two elderly sisters put him up for 
the night rather than let him sleep outdoors in 
his tent. “When I asked why they decided to 
help me, one of them told me how they had 
lost their family and their house in the tsunami. 
‘Tt was a time of extreme hardship and sadness; 
she explained. ‘In the weeks, months and years 
that followed, so many people from all over the 
world came to help us, complete strangers work- 
ing alongside us to rebuild our town. My family 
has been on the receiving end of so much kind- 
ness and generosity, so I think it’s important to 
pay it back.” 

An equally touching tale is that of 80-year-old 
Owapa-san from Rikuzen-Takada who told 
Robin he had twice lost his home to a tsuna- 
mi. “I’ve been a fisherman since the age of 167 
said OWADA. “In 1960, my house was washed 
away by a big tsunami. Back then, we didn’t 
have any early warning systems...it just came, 
and took everything away. So my wife and I 
built a new house from scratch and slowly put 
our lives back together. Then, 50 years later, 
my house was washed away again by the 2011 
tsunami. Twice in a lifetime... When I stop to 
think about it, it’s really quite hard to believe. 
But we are people of the ocean. My whole life, 
I’ve had a profound connection with the sea. It 
has provided for my family for generations and 
I have a deep respect for it. So am I angry? No. 
We just have to get on with it. We will rebuild 
again and carry on.” 

Sadly, the high hopes that Olympics-related 
tourism would help this rebuilding process 
came to nothing. In October 2019 — just weeks 
after the trail had officially opened — monster 


Typhoon Hagibis caused widespread damage 


> dira 
Encounter with the sacred in Aomori Prefecture. 


mia = adi IO 
On the Tanesashi coast, not far from Hachinohe, at the start or end point of the Michinoku Trail. 
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Robin Takashi Lewis 


Michinoku Trail Club 


Michinoku Trail Club 


TRAVEL 


to parts of the trail. Scarcely had the repairs 
been completed than Coronavirus struck, de- 
stroying the dream of a large influx of tourists. 

“By the time of the Olympics, the number of 
hikers had already decreased? says AIZAWA 
Kumi of Michinoku Trail Club, which manages 
the trial. “It’s a great pity. Everyone along the 
trail feels the same.” However, she is optimistic 
that after all these hardships, better times are on 
the way. “If the coronavirus situation improves, 
I think that everyone in the Tohoku coastal area 


NG e S 


Jodogahama Beach, in Iwate Prefecture, is one of the most spectacular places on the Michinoku Trail. 


will be ready to accept hikers, and are hoping 
that many people will come here to walk.” 

For now, the people of Tohoku must keep on 
waiting and hoping. But it can only be a matter 
of time before the world finds out that the 
Michinoku Coastal Trail is not just one of the 
world’s most breath-taking hikes, it’s also an in- 
spirational lesson for humanity. 

Like Lewis said in his Ted Talk at Tohoku Uni- 
versity: “It’s a story of human resilience and 
vulnerability, but also of the complex relation 


between human societies and the natural world 


— fundamental to life on Earth.” 
STEVE JOHN Powell & 
ANGELES MARIN CABELLO 


Getting there 

Both trail-heads at Hachinohe, Aomori 
Prefecture and Soma, Fukushima Prefec- 
ture can be reached by bullet-train from 
Tokyo. Trains and buses run along much 
of the coastline. 
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NOW OPEN 
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Book Now: ramenyokocho.com 
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YURI'S RECIPE 


Power of green tea 
“MATCHA SWEETS” 


YURI LEE 


https://www.instagram.com/wagashi_art_uk/ 
https://www.instagram.com/wagashiinbloom/ 
https:/www.wagashiart.com/ 


hat is matcha / green tea? Talking about matcha or green 
tea, what comes to mind first? A pale green, clear-coloured 


drink which Japanese people drink regularly? 
Or a dark green bitter tasting green tea which is usually served at a 
tea ceremony? Yes both are called “green tea” when it’s translated into 
English, but those two drinks are actually quite different. 
The one Japanese people drink daily is called “sencha” or “nihoncha” 
which is normally brewed from green tea leaves in a pot. The colour is 
often either clear pale green or yellowish. The one served at tea cer- 
emony is called “matcha” It is prepared with matcha powder and hot 
water and whisked with a special whisking tool until it is foamed on the 
surface. The colour is dark green and often a bit thick in consistency. 
The word “matcha” (4&8) is becoming common and widely used in other 
countries these days. Today | would like to talk about green tea flavoured 
Japanese sweets for which matcha powder is an essential ingredient. 


What is matcha powder made from? 

Matcha powder is made from green tea leaves. Special tea leaves are 
ground and made it into really fine powder. Most green tea flavoured 
sweets are made with matcha powder. This powder is a little more 
expensive than other teas. The reason is that it takes more time and 
effort to grow and make matcha tea. 

There are various grades of matcha powder, so it is best to use ex- 
pensive matcha for formal tea ceremonies and relatively inexpensive 
matcha for making sweets. 


Nutritional value of green tea 

All green teas contain minerals and vitamins and 
have excellent nutritional value and benefits. In 
addition, nutritional components such as cate- 
chin, tannin, and caffeine, which are commonly 
contained in all green tea, have benefits such as 
prevention of lifestyle-related diseases and aging, 
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anti-cancer and antibacterial benefits. 
In addition, theanine, which is a delicious ingredient of green tea, can 
be expected to have a relaxing effect. 


Matcha sweets old and new 
Matcha flavoured sweets yo 
have been very popular Ps > 
worldwide these days. In == — 
Japan, people have always 

loved traditional sweets with 3 
matcha flavour added such © — - 
as mochi, kakigori (shaved 
ice), dorayaki, yokan and : 
so on.. Matcha dango and warabi mochi 
However their spirit of searching for delicious food is endless. They have 
created new styles of sweets one after another. Most of them are west- 
ern style matcha sweets that combine western confectionery and Japa- 
nese culture to create new matcha sweets. The matcha boom has been 
happening for several years since the birth of various matcha flavours. 

| would like to show you some of ~ š 
them but there are too many to | 

name them all here. We have mat- 

cha flavoured pancakes, macaron, 

cupcakes, ice cream, cookie, jelly, 

tiramisu, chocolate, cheese cake, 

sweet bread, matcha café latte 

etc... its endless. Looks like you | 


could make anything with matcha Matcha cupcake with bean paste 
flavour if you wish! flowers ©2021 wagashiart.com 


Matcha latte Matcha pancake 

Where to find good matcha sweets? 

Casual matcha sweets are easy to find in Asian supermarkets and 
elsewhere. However, if you want to eat high-quality matcha sweets, it 
is recommended to go to a long-established Japanese sweet shop in 
Kyoto in Japan. In Kyoto, where the tea ceremony culture flourished, 
many Japanese sweets shops offer beautiful seasonal Japanese 
sweets. Some shops offer Japanese sweet making experiences and 
tea ceremony experiences, so why not give it a try? 


Don’t like matcha? No problem. 

The unique bitterness of matcha neutralises the sweetness of sweets 
and is often used in sweets, but matcha is not only used to make sweets. 
You can also get matcha-flavoured soba, curry, matcha salt, tempura, 
bread etc. Matcha is loved by people who are not so keen on sweets too. 
| found an interesting matcha-fla- 

voured drink on my recent trip to 

Japan... It's matcha beer! It didn't 

have a very strong matcha flavour 

but delicious and | loved the colour! 

So the matcha world is so deep! 

| can’t wait to see and try some 

more new matcha inventions in 


the future! Matcha soba 
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